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Two brothers, Paul and Frederick 
Welonski, had lived alone in an obscure 
quarter of St. Petersburg since their 
father, a Polish wood-carver, had gone 
on his long journey to Siberia. Their 
home was an old stone house, hidden 
from the street by massive iron gates 
that shut out intruders at night, and 
screened from view those who dwelt 
within the precincts of the inclosure. 

Little Paul was eight years old. His 
father had left him on his fourth birth- 
day. He remembered the four candles 
set in a large white cake, made for him 
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by Madame Grevy, who kept the gates, 
and knew not only the people who came 
and went, but all about their lives as 
well. Paul was a great favorite with 
her. There were, in fact, only three 
things in the world she cared for: her 
green parrot, her little woolly poodle 
called Meice, and this fair-haired child. 
Two nights in every week she came in 
to see the boy, after he had climbed into 
his high-posted bed in the small room, 
with its one little barred window look- 
ing out upon the stars. The other nights 
the boy was allowed to sit up until nine 
o'clock, and, on Sunday, even until ten. 
He was always glad to see Mother Gre- 
vy, as he called her, but he loved most 
the other nights which he spent with his 
brother, who was a wood-carver. The 
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boy liked to watch him at work in the 
evenings, cutting the parts of some 
dainty piece of carved bric-a-brac. 

Frederick Welonski had narrowed his 
life down to two loves. The surpassing 
one was for his little brother, Paul. The 
other love was known only to a few com- 
panions whose faces were never seen in 
daylight, for they entered the inclosure 
at night with a special key. Not even 
Madame Grevy knew they came. 

It had been Frederick's ambition to do 
more than carve wood, as his father and 
grandfather had done before him. He 
had wished to build statues, and had 
dreamed of doing so ever since he was 
Paul's age, but all that had to be given 
over when the care and support of the 
child fell upon his shoulders. Their 
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mother had died when Paul was born. 
Frederick often talked about his father, 
and Paul always asked when he was 
coming back from his long journey ; but 
the elder brother had never mentioned 
the name of that far-off country, so 
Paul had never heard of Siberia. 

On Tuesdays and Fridays Paul was 
taken to bed soon after finishing his 
bowl of goat's milk and the large piece 
of brown bread which his brother cut 
for him. Over the child's bed hung a 
crucifix, for the Welonskis were Roman 
Catholics. While the boy said his eve- 
ning prayers, the brother kept his eyes 
fixed on the cross, as if seeking a solu- 
tion of the ever present problem. 

The days slipped away with the mo- 
notony of lives that are lived within 
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themselves. The elder brother had never 
known the other inmates of the inclos- 
ure, and had especially cautioned the boy 
not to speak to any of them. As there 
were no other children in the place, he 
was left alone many hours. 

On the nights when his brother led 
him to bed so early, and Mother Grevy 
did not come, (for her occupations were 
numerous in caring for all the inmates 
of her little circle), the boy made friends 
with a star that shone down through the 
little barred window. 

He would move in his bed so that the 
iron bar would not prevent his seeing 
the whole star, and he would lie there 
awake until it climbed high up into the 
sky and out of sight of the window. He 
told it all his troubles, for he had no 
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one to whom he could speak about these 
strange nights when his brother left him 
alone. The star seemed to understand 
it all, and to shine so brightly that the 
child would often smile and fall asleep 
quite joyously. He wondered how he 
could live without this companion, and 
perchance the star had some such 
thought, for it seemed to shine especially 
for that window, and the curly, flaxen 
head that lay on the coarse, hand-woven 
pillow. 

One day the child made up his mind 
to ask something more about his father, 
for he had been dreaming of him. While 
he was eating his brown bread, he looked 
up suddenly and asked if it were not 
time for his father to come home. Some- 
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thing startled the elder brother and tears 
rose in his eyes. 

"No, Paul, it is not yet time, and we 
must be very, very patient, for it is such 
a long way, and the traveling is very 
slow." 

"But why did he go away and leave 
us?" 

This time the brother answered almost 
severely : 

"Paul, you must never ask me that, 
nor anyone, — remember, never." 

The little heart quivered, but the mouth 
tightened, and the tears were kept back. 
And, Paul," the elder brother con- 
tinued, "I am thinking of going on a 
long journey myself, and perhaps I can 
bring father home." 

The child's heart sank, yet the thought 
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of his father's coming brightened the 
pain. 

"Did he go away quite alone?" he 
asked. 

"Oh, no/' answered the brother. "I 
forgot to tell you that some soldiers like 
those you have seen in the Great Plaza 
came to take him in the train, and he 
was so happy to think that his friends 
had come for him that he did not wait 
to take anything with him ; he went away 
quite suddenly; of course, he expected 
to come back before this. He did not 
know how far away this country was." 

"What country?" asked the child. 

"Oh, this place where he was going 
to get some — some rare old jewels which 
belonged to our family years ago. He 
expected to sell them so that you and my- 
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self and Mother Grevy and Foochad, the 
schoolmaster, might have more fine 
things. Do you understand what I mean 
by all this, Paul ?" 

The boy was silent, and Frederick con- 
tinued : 

"And, Paul, when I start out on this 
journey, I may have to go just as father 
did. Think of it, I may not have time 
to even come in and wake you and kiss 
you good-by, but you will un- 
derstand," and, with an affec- 
tionate impulse, he threw his 
arm round the child and kissed 
him. 

"And, Paul, you did not 
know that I, too, have some 
very good friends who are 
soldiers, and they may come 
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for me very soon. They are noisy fel- 
lows, with great boots and heavy guns, 
and if you hear them shouting in the 
night, you must not get up and come to 
me, because it will startle them to think 
they have awakened you. If you should 
hear a gun go off as these merry fellows 
hurry me away, you must not be fright- 
ened, but always remember that I will 
come back. I hope our dear father will 
come with me, and that I shall help him 
along the road, for you know he was 
quite lame when he went away. Do you 
remember him, Paul?" The eyes of the 
elder brother searched the face of the 
child. 

"Oh, yes, I remember him. I remem- 
ber how straight his eyes were, and how 
deep under his long hair. It was such 
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a kind face, and not at all like Foo- 
chad's." 

So little by little the brother was pre- 
paring the child for the long journey he 
might be compelled to take at any time. 

There were strange meetings in that 
lower back room on the nights when Paul 
was sent to bed so early. At times, the 
child was awakened by voices, and he 
thought people were quarreling. But 
when he asked his brother about them, 
he was told that he must have been 
dreaming, and that, perhaps, some stray 
rat had got into the house, chased by 
Mother Grevy's little Meice. But the 
child began to wonder more and more 
about these strange nights, and he asked 
himself why his brother's face was so 
stern, as they sat over their evening meal. 
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He would have liked to ask Mother Gre- 
vy, but his brother had forbidden him to 
speak to anyone about the happenings in 
the house. Again and again he would 
ask the star why, but the star shone on 
always so brightly and steadily that at 
length the child was quieted, and would 
fall asleep smiling, as was his wont. 

Another year had passed away. On 
his last birthday his elder brother had 
given the boy some carving tools, and 
had taught him how to use them; but 
somehow the tools would not go in the 
places the boy wished them to go, and 
he would complain about it to the star. 
He wished he could push through the 
wood as the star pushed through the 
clouds that seemed to yield as it rose; 
and he would cry out with impatience 
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against the stubborn material. The 
brother, studying him from day to day, 
frequently said to himself: "This boy 
was born to be something* greater than 
a wood-carver." 

On holidays he would take the child 
up to the great square and show him the 
statues. Paul always wished to walk 
around them, and he called them real 
men, not merely pictures of men such 
as he saw in the gallery, and he dreamed 
that they came down from their stone 
pedestals and walked with him. 

The afternoon before his brother's 
birthday, Paul, notwithstanding his dis- 
like for the stubborn wood, was at work 
upon a book-rack, his gift for the mor- 
row. The old schoolmaster Foochad 
had bought him the wood and the small 
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nails, and was to share their evening 
meal, and perhaps Mother Grevy would 
drop in, between the knocks at the outer 
gate. She, too, had been let into the se- 
cret of the book-rack, and shown the 
work from time to time as it grew. Un- 
fortunately, the birthday came on Fri- 
day, and the boy had to go early to bed ; 
but they had their birthday meal an hour 
earlier, so they could enjoy it leisurely. 

That night Paul went to bed more 
happy than he had for many days, be- 
cause he had read in his brother's face 
his delight in the book-rack. Although 
roughly done, it was carved with that 
touch which to the skilled artisan reveals 
the mystery of genius. 

His joy and delight he told to the 
^r. He could not sleep for a certain 
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ecstacy that possessed him. The star 
seemed to sparkle with deHght, at least, 
so it seemed to the happy child watching 
it darting its beams through the sky. At 
last, Nature, that old nurse who gathers 
her children so tenderly to herself, 
touched the heavy fringes of his eyelids 
with a wand of dreamful forgetfulness. 

The hours passed, and the boy was 
suddenly awakened by the report of a 
gun and a sharp cry of warning uttered, 
alas! too late. His first impulse was to 
jump out of bed and run to his brother; 
but the instinct of obedience was so 
strong in him that he drew the covers 
over his little head and said to himself: 
"I am dreaming, for it is only a rat 
Meice has chased into the house." But 
even through the covers he could hear 
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the sounds of scufHing, and now and 
again a heavy thud, as if some large 
piece of furniture had fallen. Then all 
was quiet again. He pushed the covers 
away and looked out of the window to 
be comforted by the star, but it had long 
ago soared out of sight, and was looking 
calmly down upon the chimney-pots. 
Somehow the stillness seemed to trouble 
him more than the noise. He turned his 
eyes from the heavens down to the in- 
closure, and surely he saw a gleam of 
the moonlight on the muskets of the sol- 
diers who were his brother's friends. It 
was all indistinct, for the moon was 
young and the shadows deep in the in- 
closure, but the boy was filled with fore- 
bodings and crept back to bed, fearful 
as he had never been before. There he 
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cried himself to sleep in that agony of 
childhood which is no less awful because 
it is less thoughtful than the dread which 
comes with years. 

The next day he was awakened by 
Madame Grevy standing by his bed and 
holding his hand, whicli had reached up 
over the pillow. She smiled at him, and 
yet he could not understand why there 
were tears in her eyes, for he had 
dreamed such a happy dream in which 
his father came home and they all sat 
down together at the deal table, with 
their brown bread and milk. He did not 
know why she called him "poor Paul," 
and wept whenever she said so, but he 
jumped out of bed, dressed himself, and 
went out to eat his morning meal. To 
soften his grief, the good Mother Grevy 
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had added a coarse cake, baked in the 
coals. 

She had arranged the room as well as 
she could after the disorder of that sud- 
den departure in the still morning. The 
brother was accustomed to go away to 
his work before Paul was up, and Paul 
felt sure that he must come home that 
night ; that it was only a bad dream, and 
that the glintings of the moon in the in- 
closure were merely reflections in the lit- 
tle panes of glass set in the windows of 
the gray stone house. 

At school, he wondered why Foochad 
was so very kind to him, and, although 
he failed in his spelling and could not 
make up the sums given to him, the 
teacher seemed to help him out as he 
never had done before. He returned 
26 
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in the late afternoon, passing by the big 
square, that he might see the statues. 
They always quieted the boy, and seemed 
to free something struggling within him, 
just as when he looked at the star at 
night. 

When he reached home, he found 
Mother Grevy setting the table for him, 
and he thought it strange that his brother 
had not done so, but something kept him 
from asking the reason. 

He had gone into his room to get a 
tool, when he heard some one enter, and 
the voice of the schoolmaster as he 
talked excitedly with Mother Grevy. 

"So they took him away last night?" 

"Yes," answered Mother Grevy, "but 
speak low so that the child will not hear 
you." 
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Something crept over Paul's heart Hke 
an icy hand, and yet it throbbed and 
throbbed as if it would escape from that 
clasp. " 'Took him away !' " the child 
repeated to himself. "Are they dream- 
ing too? Have they, also, heard a rat 
chased into the house by that naughty 
Meice? What was Mother Grevy sob- 
bing about?" He could hear her quite 
plainly, as he listened. 

"Will he ever come back?" she sud- 
denly asked. 

"Has the father ever come back?" 
the schoolmaster replied, with a sigh. 
"Few come back from that long jour- 
ney." 

"Long journey!" the child repeated. 
Then they mentioned some country, but 
he could not catch its name, yet some- 
28 
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how he associated it with the icy hand 
which had seemed to grip him, and had 
made him shiver. He felt as if he wished 
to hide from the whole world, and he 
crept up into the high bed. He pulled 
the great down comforter over him, 
shutting out all the voices, determined 
to fall asleep and to wake in the morning 
freed from all these dreams which were 
so real and fearful to his heart. 

When he awoke, it was quite dark; 
his first look was for the star, and there 
it was! It had passed the middle point 
of the window, and was shining its heart 
out, it seemed, for the world. 

"Oh! happy star, do you have bad 
dreams?" he asked. "No, if you did, 
you could not shine and rise so steadily ; 
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you would fall down and be hidden in 
the dark shadows under the window." 

Suddenly he seemed to wake to a con- 
sciousness of all that had happened. He 
was possessed by one of those intuitions 
of childhood which reveal at a flash 
things for which wise men search in vain. 

He was hungry, and went out to the 
other room, which was workroom and 
dining room combined, and there stood 
his bowl of milk and his brown bread, 
which the gatekeeper had left for him. 
But he saw no place set for his brother, 
and again he felt a numbness about his 
heart and a swimming sensation in his 
head, as when he had been sick in the 
swing at the fair. 

He looked around him. There was 
the book-rack, but who had broken it 
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and put it together so clumsily? It was 
cruel of the schoolmaster if he had done 
it; and, if it were Meice or that rat, he 
was resolved to punish the guilty one 
for it. 

He opened the door of the small room 
where his brother slept, for he believed 
he must see his face there. But all was 
white, clean and untouched, and above 
the bed hung the crucifix. He could not 
stand it, and flew back to his own room, 
and kneeling at the little barred window, 
put his arms around the bar and looked 
into the very heart of the star. The iron 
bar felt cold against his hot hands. There 
he knelt as the star rose steadily, spark- 
ling more brightly than he had ever 
before seen it, and there this child of ten 
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made his vow, never to be forgotten in 
the long years to come. 

He did not sleep again that night. 
With the help of the star he gathered his 
best clothes^ that he wore only on fes- 
tas, and tied them together in a great 
red handkerchief Mother Grevy had 
given him at the last Christ-coming, as 
he had seen peasants do in the market 
place. 

The dawn was beginning to creep over 
the shadows and to blow soft streaks of 
gray through the inclosure. At length 
all was ready for his departure. The 
third and last of the Welonskis, the 
wood-carvers of St. Petersburg, was 
making ready to leave the old, gray stone 
house with its tiled roofs covered with 
lichen and mellowed with age. 
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He longed to see the parrot and little 
Meice once more before he left, and he 
crept softly out in his stocking feet. He 
knew the door of the gatekeeper's lodge 
would be open, and he stole softly in, 
shaking his finger at the parrot, so that 
she would not cry out, and then he 
closed the door of the inner room where 
Mother Grevy slept, — slept so soundly 
that her snoring startled the child. 

He said good-by to the parrot, and 
quieted Meice with a bit of bread, which 
he had kept in his pocket for him. But 
Meice did not understand, and the child 
thought how little dogs know about long 
journeys and the promises a boy makes 
to himself, and his star; and he patted 
him and caught him up with a childish 
impulse, and kissed him again and again, 
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and, giving him another piece of brown 
bread, softly closed the door and left. 

It was hard to draw the great bolts 
of the outer gate softly, but he accom- 
plished it, for carving in wood gives the 
hand and wrist the strength and grip of 
an older person. 

The key was in the lock, and he 
turned it, swung the gate open, and 
noiselessly drew it after him. 
Poor Mother Grevy ! He im- 
pulsively put down his bun- 
dle, re-opened the gate, stole 
softly into the gatekeeper's 
room, and kissed the wrinkled 
hand hanging out over the 
coverlet. 

A moment later he was hur- 
rying down the street in a 
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quarter of St. Petersburg, where those 
live who are neither poor nor rich, and 
where the gens d'armes find that order 
of thinking which in the Western World 
we call originality and reward with suc- 
cess, but which, in the Eastern World, is 
called sedition, and finds its reward in 
the salt mines of Siberia, or political dun- 
geons in some other place no less terrible. 
Paul walked until he grew very tired 
and was almost overcome by sleep, — ^the 
sleep he should have had after the star 
climbed out of sight. He looked about 
for some possible refuge, and, close at 
hand, next to an old stone house, he saw 
a shed with a heavy two-wheeled cart 
in which sand and stone were hauled 
for the streets. He climbed the rough 
wheels, dropped into the cart, and soon 
fell asleep. 
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He awakened with a start and realized 
that the cart was moving on, and, with 
an exclamation, he stood straight up and 
took hold of its sides. 

*Holy Mother, protect us!" exclaimed 
the laborer Gratsky, who was walking 
beside the horse, "the Christ Child has 
come to bless my labor." 

But Paul cried out, "I am hungry !" 

"Hungry!" repeated Gratsky, "then, 
little one, we shall turn back." He 
swung the big, dapple-gray horse around, 
and went back a hundred feet to the 
stone house the child had seen beside the 
shed where the cart stood. 

"Here, old woman," the laborer called 
loudly, "come and take this child in, and 
give him a bowl of milk." When she 
came, he said, softly, "Deal very gently 
36 
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with the little one, for I believe it is the 
Christ Child that is come to us." 

It was a superstition, perhaps, but 
since they had lost their little boy called 
Pio, named for the great pope, they had 
cherished the thought that some time the 
Christ Child would come to them and 
tell them how it fared with their little 
one. The peasant's eyes filled with tears, 
and the mother led the little boy in, wip- 
ing her own eyes with her great blue 
apron. No royal guest was ever enter- 
tained with greater gentleness than that 
which Paul Welonski met with in the 
home of these laborers. 

After two days, the child determined 
to tell these kind friends about his prom- 
ise and his journey, but an instinctive 
dread kept him silent. He had a feeling , 
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that somehow he might interfere with 

his brother's plans and his return with 
their father. So he kissed them all good- 
night, and on the next morning crept 
softly out in the same way he had slipped 
out of the inclosure. 

He wanted to leave them something, 
but he had nothing; then he thought of 
his new shoes, and he took them off and 
placed them on the little bench where he 
had slept. It would be very hard trav- 
eling barefoot, but he wished them to 
know he cared for their tenderness to 
him. 

On and on he walked until late in the 
afternoon. His feet were sore when he 
reached the suburbs that artists have 
made a rendezvous, — away from the 
noise of the town, the jangle of bells, 
and the passing of people. 
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He was stopped suddenly by the sight 
of a rude image upon which two men 
were at work in front of a strange house, 
— strange to the child, for the roof was 
made of glass, and there was a great 
door in the center, and a small door 
within the big one; and the small door 
had swung open. As the child watched 
these men working at this rough-looking 
statue, he thought they must be begin- 
ners, for he knew nothing of a statue's 
growth from the crude stone to the fin- 
ished work. Through the small door- 
way he caught sight of a white figure 
of Christ. One of the men saw him look- 
ing at it with an eager expression, and 
said: "The master's away, my boy. Go 
in and have a good look for yourself. 
It's going away soon, and it's only just 
finished." 
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"Going away," Paul thought, and then 
he asked, "Where?" for only heaven, it 
seemed to the child, could be fit for such 
a beautiful thing; and, led on by the 
kind words of the workman, he stepped 
through the doorway and stood before 
the heroic figure of Christ with arms 
extended as if saying, "Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me." 

Slowly the little legs sank under him, 
and he fell upon his knees, his hands 
clasped tightly to his breast, and his eyes 
lifted to the face that seemed to possess 
all the tenderness he had ever dreamed 
of, and to understand all the problems 
that had perplexed him. He thought 
that this must have been the face the 
star was thinking of when it rose so 
steadily and gleamed always so happily. 
40 
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He had been kneeling several minutes 
when the master, who was about to enter 
the studio, stopped in the doorway, struck 
by the artistic beauty of the child, and 
by his abandonment to the feeling that 
swayed him in the ecstacy of his vision. 

"Oh how I wish my Christ were as 
the Christ this child sees !" he exclaimed. 
In truth this scene was the very Christ 
Child come again. "What an inspira- 
tion!" thought the master. "Surely I 
must hold him until I model his face 
and his pliant, graceful figure." 

Stepping through the doorway, he 
spoke kindly to Paul, who started as if 
awakened from sleep; but, seeing the 
benignant face of the sculptor, he was 
comforted. 

"My boy, do you care for this statue 
that I have just finished?" 
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The child turned to him, his face 
lighted with the vision he had seen. "It 
seems the very Christ to me. It is more 
beautiful than the star." The master led 
the child on carefully, until he had heard 
much about this star, studying all the 
time the form and contour of the face 
and head. 

"What have you been taught to do?" 
he asked. 

"My brother has taught me to carve 
wood, but I hope to make a statue ; never 
like this beautiful one, but like those in 
the square that follow me through my 
dreams." 

"So you shall," the sculptor replied, 
"for you shall stay here with me and 
work." The face lighted up again, then 
shadowed. 
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"I can not," he cried out, altho his 
whole heart beat with joy at the thought 
of staying there. "I am starting on a 
journey, a long journey." 

"And where are you going, my child ?" 

"I don't know. I only know it is far, 
far away, — that it is very cold there, and 
that my father went there long ago. 
We have been waiting for him to come 
home. Last week my brother started to 
find him on the same long journey." 

"Your brother started to find him," 
the sculptor repeated, "on the same long 
journey?" 

"Yes," said the child. 

"Have you never heard the name of 
the place?" 

"No, my brother would not let me ask 
anyone, and he never told me." 
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"Where did you live when your brother 
went away?" 

"I lived past the great church with 
Mother Grevy, in one of the stone houses 
where she keeps the gate on the street 

called ." 

"Oh!" exclaimed the sculptor, "you 
lived in the house that was searched 
the day before yesterday, where all those 
dangerous papers were found hidden in 
the space between the walls. 
There were strange rats in 
that bouse, my little man." 

"Yes, there were rats," Paul 
replied. "Whenever I heard 
a noise at night, my brother 
told me that Meice, Mother 
Grevy's dog, had chased one 
into the house." 
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"Did your brother go away alone?" 

"Oh, no! He had friends among the 
soldiers who might call for him at any 
time, he told me. 'Noisy fellows,' he 
called them. They were very good 
friends of his, and were to go with him 
to the station." 

"Yes," the sculptor said, "they must 
have been very good friends. Now, my 
little man, you must not cry when I tell 
you about your brother's going, for I 
know something about it. He has, in- 
deed, gone on a long journey." 

"But he said he would come back, 
surely," the child broke in. 

"Yes, he will come back," the sculptor 
said, "if we can make it possible. But 
there is only one thing that will bring 
him back, and that is to stay here with 
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me and work until we have made some- 
thing so beautiful that the Czar will see 
it, and will ask your brother to come 
back and let him stay here with us." 

So the child was led to give up his 
journey and to live in the sculptor's stu- 
dio. At length he found in the pliant 
clay the means of readily expressing the 
thoughts that were with him night and 
day. Meanwhile the sculptor, Anto- 
colski, in his own mind, was working out 
a way to win back the exiled brother. 

This sculptor was in high favor at 
St. Petersburg, and the Christ which had 
gone to the church in the center of the 
city was a gift of the Czar himself. For 
three years Paul worked on, sleeping at 
night on a bench covered with furs, 
which his master arranged for him. 
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Close to him lay the great Danish hound, 
Max, who had grown to be his dearest 
friend. The dog would watch every 

movement of the boy, and in his lonely 
hours Max filled, in a measure, the blank 
left by the departure of that brother 
whom he prayed for night and morning. 
All this work was for the return of his 
brother. 

Antocolski brought to the studio, one 
day, the picture of a very beautiful child, 
a little girl of six or seven years of age, 
and said, "My boy, I want you to keep 
this before you; to think of it until it 
becomes a part of your life, for it is her 
little face and form which is to bring 
your brother back from that far country." 

The boy kept the face before him un- 
til he was a youth of seventeen. The 
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last four years he spent at the Academy 
of Saint Petersburg, where the sculptor 
had placed him. To the joy of the artist 
Paul had repaid all his efforts by tak- 
ing the gold medal and the Prix de 
Rome. 

During the last year a statue of a lit- 
tle girl had grown in the studio; first in 
clay, then in plaster, and then in the fin- 
est marble that the mines of Carrara 
could furnish. It was the only daugh- 
ter of the Czar, the idol of her father's 
heart, who had died at the age at which 
the picture represented her, and whom 
the sculptor and painter had tried in vain 
to reproduce to the Czar's satisfaction. 

The sculptor knew that only one thing 
could bring back Frederick Welonski and 
his father ; that no money could purchase 
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their return; that only some gift beyond 
price could win the word from the Czar 
which would meaii freedom to the ex- 
iles. 

At length the statue was completed, 
and the Czar's secretary told Antocolski 
that the Czar would visit the studio to 
see the statue and the sculptor who had 
created it. 

The next afternoon there was great 
noise outside the studio, and men on 
horseback and the carriage of the Czar 
stopped there ; the body-guard formed 
in a circle round the door. Chisel and 
hammer were forgotten as the marble 
cutters gazed in awe at the royal vis- 
itor. 

They were going to open the great 
door, but the Czar said he could pass 
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through the small one, and stepped 
through it with the freedom of a man 
used to exercise. 

"Are you the sculptor of the statute, 
Antocolski ?" 

"My Czar, I wish I were. But I have 
one here who, altho only a youth, has 
accomplished what I thought was im- 
possible to render. I mean the spiritual 
beauty of the fairest of all children." 

The Czar bowed his head, and a pained 
look crossed his face. The master pre- 
sented the youth, who came forward 
shyly. Half to himself the Czar mut- 
tered, "He has the face for the work." 
To Antocolski he said, "You have 
chosen well." 

The master then stepped forward to 
uncover the statue, and the Czar 
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dropped into a chair placed in the 
shadow. Antocolski tenderly lifted the 
drapings, as if he were unveiling a liv- 
ing thing, for he had come to love this 
piece of marble. When it was uncov- 
ered, it stood there in its white and 
perfect beauty, a child of six or seven, 
with her hair flowing loosely in the 
wind, and holding upon her left hand 
a dove, which she was stroking gently 
with her right hand, while she looked 
down at the bird with all the delight 
children take in the pets they love. 

The sculptor and his pupil almost held 
their breath. There was no movement 
in the chair in which the Czar sat, till 
suddenly he drew his hand across his 
forehead, and covered his eyes. 

"What is the price you put upon your 
pupil's work, Antocolski?" 
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"My Czar," the master replied, "there 
is no price. Money can not buy it. It is 
a gift from this studio to your majesty.'' 

"What can my kingdom afford to re- 
pay the young sculptor for this perfect 
work?" 

The sculptor Antocolski then unfolded, 
with care and tact, the story of the boy's 
life, touching upon the absence of his 
father and his brother, and how he had 
come to the studio and was about to 
start out on the long journey they had 
taken. 

"My poor people! My poor people!" 
the Czar exclaimed, "How I wish I 
could be different with them!" 

Antocolski went on telling how Paul 
had passed seven years with this face 
before him, and then said, "My Czar, if 
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you wish to brighten and bless this life 
forever, speak the word which will re- 
call the brother and father from Si- 
beria." 

With the generosity and impulsiveness 
for which the late Czar was noted, he 
exclaimed, "It shall be done!" 

He did not wait to return to the palace, 
but turning to the secretary who stood 
behind his chair, he spoke a hasty word. 
One of the guards was dispatched at 
once, and the boy's heart grew dumb 
as he heard the horse's hoofs clatter down 
the streets with the speed with which the 
Czar's messages are carried about the 
vast kingdom. 

The statue of his child was trans- 
ferred to his private library, and as its 
beauty and likeness grew upon him the 
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Czar became impatient to compensate the 
sculptor for the joy he had given. Tel- 
egrams came and went. Frederick We- 
lonski was at length found, much broken, 
but still at work in those mines where 
the strongest lives wear out in a dozen 
years, and where insanity and death 
claim both men and women before they 
have touched the goal of middle age. 

For a long time the father could not 
be found, but at length the record came, 
"Shot for inciting others to escape." 
Another Polish martyr was lamented in 
that silence which is not allowed to be 
broken throughout Siberia. 

The elder brother knew not where he 
was going, — only that he was treated 
with a kindness which astounded him. 
He had, alas ! reached that almost coma- 
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tose condition where the man becomes 
as the pick and shovel that he handles, 
or the benumbing machinery that he 
watches. 

One morning he awoke hearing the 
bell in the prison at St. Petersburg. The 
Czar had become so interested in this 
story of suffering and achievement that 
he had planned — for his own happiness, 
perhaps, — that the meeting of the two 
brothers should be in his private library, 
before the statue, with only the sculptor 
Antocolski and himself present. Fred- 
erick Welonski's wonder grew when he 
was taken to the royal palace, and at 
length was shown into the Czar's pri- 
vate library, alone, with only books, a 
desk, and a covered statue. Soon he 
saw a face he knew, and Antocolski en- 
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tered. The distinguished sculptor did 
not dare to break the good news too sud- 
denly, after the awful blank and loneli- 
ness of the seven exiled years. 

"So you have come back from your 
long journey, Welonski, and you will 
take up your wood-carving again?" 

"Yes, I hope so," he answered, with 
the meekness of one who has been com- 
panioned by his thoughts alone, and to 
whom introspection is second nature. 

"Have you word of your — " the sculp- 
tor hesitated, — "of your family?" 

"I have no family, M. Antocolski." 

"But wheit you went away, had you 
not a brother, a small brother?" 

"Oh, yes," and the face lighted up for 
the first time, "have you news of him?" 
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"If I had not, I should not come here 
to-day to meet you." 

"He is alive, then?" 

"Alive and well," the sculptor replied. 

"What is he doing?" 

"We will show you presently, but I am 
waiting for his majesty, whose prisoner 
you still are." 

At that moment the door opened, and 
the Czar walked in. He sat down at 
his desk, and leaned his head on both 
hands as if in deep thought. He scarcely 
noticed the two men. Suddenly, he 
seemed awake. Looking up, he said: 
"Is this Welonski, the nihilist?" 

"Yes, your majesty," Antocolski re- 
plied. 

"This is the prisoner who led that 
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Street, where we found papers inciting 
thousands of the Poles to insurrection?" 
Yes, your majesty?" 
Antocolski, lift the drapery off that 
statue." 

The sculptor moved forward to do it. 

"And gently, mind you," the Czar 
added. 

Welonski could not withhold an ex- 
clamation of wonder as he looked at the 
beautiful figure of the child, stroking her 
dove. Not only was it carved with the 
dexterity of a skillful sculptor, but it was 
touched with the tenderness of a great 
spirit. 

"Is it not strange," the Czar continued, 
"that this child should have purchased 
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your freedom, and that to me you are 
no longer Welonski the nihilist, but We- 
lonski the wood-carver, with a living of 
your own, and a house more comfortable 
than the one my soldiers destroyed?" 

The face of Welonski changed from 
apathy to question, from question to sat- 
isfaction, and then it clouded with anx- 
iety. 

"I, — what does? — oh, tell me — ." The 
nihilist was trying hard to speak. For 
a moment he stood as one struck dumb. 
Then he regained his speech and said: 
"My brother? Where is he? What is 
this happiness without my brother ? How 
has this statue purchased my freedom? 
There must be some mistake. My place 
must still be in the mines." 

The Czar wrapped on the table with 
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his hand, and a youth entered. Welonski 
was still asking for explanations, and 
did not notice that another person had 
entered the room. 

Paul, impatient, his heart bounding 
within him, was looking at the gray hair 
and worn face of his brother, waiting 
for some word to approach him. 

Then the Czar spoke. "Frederick We- 
lonski, I pay you back for bringing up 
the child who became a sculptor and 
gave me back the outlines and likeness 
of my lost darling. I give you your 
freedom and your brother. Although I 
am Czar, I am too poor to pay you for 
this work. I can only grant the desire of 
your heart and give you back the brother 
you have loved so long and well." 

That night there was an old-time gath- 
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ering in the grey stone house within the 
enclosure still watched over and pro- 
tected by Madame Grevy. Foochad, 
grown old and as simple as the children 
he had walked with all his life, came 
with trembling steps to welcome the ex- 
ile and Paul, still his little Paul. The 
Czar had left nothing undone. He had 
ordered the house to be restored to 
its former estate, and under the direction 
of the old gate-keeper the work had been 
faithfully carried out. It looked very 
much as it did when Paul had left it in 
the early dawn after the sudden departure 
of his brother. It was indeed a happy 
home-coming, and late that night in the 
same room where the boy had passed so 
many lonely nights, a youth kneeled 
down at the barred window and watched 
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his star rise over the tiled roofs, high 
over the silent enclosure, until he had 
read its heart once more. Then the 
star passed steadily beyond his vision, 
to brighten perchance those lives that 
never return from the salt mines of Si- 
beria. 
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